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Introduction  and  Thesis 


On  21  August  2000,  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  Kofi 
A.  Annan,  published  a  short  guide  for  strategic,  doctrinal,  and 
operational  changes  necessary  for  UN  peace  missions  to  effectively 
pursue  a  desired  end  state.1  Known  as  the  "Brahimi  Report,"2  the 
document  provides  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  by  a  blue  ribbon  panel  of  experts  chaired  by 
Ambassador  Lakhdar  Brahimi  of  Algeria.  The  Brahimi  Report  contends  that 
success  in  the  complex  peace  operations  the  UN  undertakes  depends  on  the 
rapid  deployment  of  a  credible  military  force  and  an  integrated  strategy 
for  post-conflict  civilian  and  military  tasks  that  permit  "ending  a 
mission  well  accomplished."3 

Two  reasons  militate  for  United  States  regional  Unified  Commanders 
(CINCs)  taking  notice  and  taking  action  on  the  operational 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Brahimi  Report.  First,  in  some 
circumstances  the  failure  of  a  UN  peace  operation  in  a  CINC's  regional 
area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  can  become  a  matter  of  riveting  national 
military  importance  requiring  the  use  of  U.S.  military  forces  as 
occurred  in  Bosnia  in  1995.  Second,  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Brahimi  Report  for  better  training,  equipping,  and  rapidly  deploying 
forces  to  UN  operations  offers  CINCs  substantial  opportunities  to  expand 
regional  engagement  activities.  By  better  understanding  the  needs  of  UN 
peace  operations,  CINCs  may  more  effectively  tailor  their  activities  to 
shape  the  international  environment  and  thereby  better  protect  U.S. 
interests,  prepare  for  an  uncertain  future,  and  advance  U.S.  objectives 
of  peace,  security,  democracy,  and  human  rights.4 
Traditional  UN  Peace  Operations 


A  brief  review  of  UN  peacekeeping  operations  helps  place  the  Brahimi 
Report  in  perspective.  The  first  UN  peace  operation  began  in  1948. 
Called  the  United  Nations  Truce  Supervision  Organization  (UNTSO) ,  this 
mission  used  an  ad  hoc  force  of  unarmed  military  officers  from  the  U.S. 
and  other  nations  as  observers  to  assist  the  UN  Mediator  for  Palestine. 

Without  specific  authorization  this  military  arm  of  the  United  Nations 
developed  as  an  improvised  response  to  end  conflict  based  on  the  consent 
of  the  warring  parties  rather  than  the  five  Permanent  Members  of  UN 
Security  Council  (China,  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States)  authorizing  action  under  Chapter  7  of  the  UN 
Charter . 5 

In  1947,  a  year  before  UNTSO  deployed,  agreement  between  China, 

France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States 
collapsed  over  the  means  they  would  use  to  conduct  combined  military 
action  to  impose  peace  on  the  post-World  War  II  world. b  The  five 
Permanent  Members  of  the  Security  Council,  through  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  established  in  the  UN  Charter,  could  not  find  agreement  on 
what  forces  to  provide  or  how  to  operate  them.7  The  concept  of 
collective  security  enforcement  described  in  the  UN  Charter  was  thereby 
stillborn.  The  action  taken  to  deploy  troops  in  Korea  in  1950  under  a 
UN  command  was  possible  only  because  the  Soviet  Union  absented  itself 
from  the  Security  Council  and  was  not  present  to  cast  a  veto .b  With  the 
onset  of  the  Cold  War,  the  consequence  was  to  make  autonomous  UN 
commanded  peace  enforcement  operations  impossible  for  the  next  40  years. 

Peacekeeping,  as  opposed  to  peace  enforcement,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  UN  Charter.  It  was  a  concept  proposed  by  Canada  and  developed  in 
the  1950s  to  provide  a  UN  military  presence  as  a  buffer  between  two 
opposing  forces,  but  only  with  the  consent  of  the  warring  states  and 


with  the  minimum  use  of  force.  In  the  four  decades  from  1948  until 
1988,  sufficient  consent  was  reached  within  the  UN  and  with  belligerents 
to  authorize  only  15  missions.9  Six  of  the  missions  addressed  problems 
between  Israel  and  its  neighbors:  Egypt;  Lebanon;  Syria;  and  an 
observation  mission  in  Yemen.10  Three  missions  involved  India  and 
Pakistan.11  Two  occurred  in  Africa:  Congo  and  Angola.1"  One  mission 
occurred  in  the  South  Pacific:  West  New  Guinea;  one  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean:  Cyprus;  and  one  in  the  Caribbean  basin:  the  Dominican 
Republic  . 13 

While  individuals  had  occasion  to  display  military  bravery, 
operationally  UN  peacekeeping  developed  as  mostly  a  sedate  affair.14 
Just  two  --the  1960  UN  Operation  in  the  Congo  (ONUC)  and  the  1962  UN 
Security  Force  in  Western  New  Guinea  (UNSF) --  had  core  responsibilities 
different  than  observing  a  cease-fire,  occupying  a  buffer  zone,  or 
monitoring  the  voluntary  separation  of  formally  warring  forces.15 

Over  these  forty  years  of  practice  the  UN  gleaned  lessons  from 
attempting  to  support  peace  agreements  with  a  small  number  of  lightly 
armed,  impartial,  international  military  personnel.  Practice  became 
method.10  In  the  successful  operations,  UN  forces  were  assigned  to  a 
relatively  small  geographical  area  and  avoided  the  use  of  force  except 
in  self-defense.  They  drove  clearly  marked  white  vehicles,  wore  national 
uniforms  with  UN  blue  berets,  and  transparently  worked  to  build 
cooperation  and  conciliation  to  stop  military  conflict.17  United  Nations 
military  personnel  supported  the  diplomatic  mechanisms  of  mediation, 
negotiation,  and  persuasion.  And,  when  all  else  failed  in  these 
missions,  reporting  back  to  UN  Headquarters  in  New  York,  was  an 
effective  mechanism  to  halt  fighting  and  reduce  conflict.18  This  worked 
because  the  heart  of  UN  peace  operations  was  the  modest  goal  of  halting 


the  escalation  of  proxy  wars  between  clients  of  the  Western  and 
Communist  power  blocs.19 

When  the  conflicts  flared  beyond  the  ability  of  the  peacekeepers' 
field  negotiations  to  manage,  reporting  back  to  UN  Headquarters  in  New 
York  mobilized  external  resources.  Often  these  were  military  or  economic 
assistance  programs  provided  by  the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union  that  gave 
military  assistance,  better  health  care,  stimulated  trade,  or  encouraged 
greater  support  from  neighboring  nations  that  lasting  peace  depends 
upon.20  Within  the  often  unpredictable  limitations  of  maintaining 
consent  at  the  UN,  this  gentle  management  of  "teacup  wars"21  permitted 
peacekeeping  missions  to  remain  unsaddled  with  peacebuilding  activities 
and  enjoyed  low  key  success.  In  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  effort, 
in  1988  the  Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
the  United  Nations  Peacekeeping  Forces.  Even  as  the  peacekeepers 
garnered  this  accolade,  however,  the  strategic  foundation  that  UN  peace 
operations  rested  upon  shifted  with  undreamed  of  abruptness. 

In  December  of  1988,  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mickail 
Gorbachev,  proclaiming  his  policies  of  glasnost  and  perestroika 
(openness  and  restructuring) ,  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  UN.  There  he  announced  that  his  country  would  now  actively  support 
multilateral  cooperation  with  the  UN.23  The  lid  held  on  UN  peace 
operations  by  the  forces  of  the  Cold  War  lifted.  A  geyser  of  UN  peace 
operations  followed. 

Post  Cold  War  UN  Peace  Operations 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  land  rush  rather  than  with  the  rational 
calculus  of  war  the  Security  Council  began  to  approve  mandates  for  new 
peace  operations  with  seemingly  idealistic  abandon.  After  only  15  peace 
missions  in  the  first  40  years  of  the  organization,  in  1988  the  Security 


Council  added  three  new  missions  to  the  five  that  were  ongoing.24 
Between  1989  and  2000,  the  Security  Council  granted  another  thirty-eight 
new  UN  peace  operations  approval.25  Intervening  in  larger  countries 
that  required  greater  numbers  of  peacekeepers  and  assigned  increasingly 
ambitious  mandates,  the  ad-hoc  structure  of  UN  peacekeeping  became  awash 
with  missions,  costs,  expectations,  and  ultimately  became  adrift  from 
the  narrow  range  of  operational  practices  that  had  adequately  served  its 

i  26 

needs . 

Numbers  only  intimate  how  topsy-turvy  UN  peacekeeping  turned  in  the 
1990s.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade  developed  nations  such  as  Canada, 
Sweden,  Belgium,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  were  the  top  contributors 
to  the  UN.2'  In  August  2000,  the  main  contributors  to  the  UN  included 
Bangladesh,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Ghana,  India,  Jordan,  Pakistan,  Ukraine, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Argentina.28 

Starting  in  1988  with  9,500  peacekeepers,  UN  forces  peaked  at  78,000 
in  1994  during  the  simultaneous  Somalia  and  Bosnia  missions."9  At  the 
end  of  those  two  large  missions  the  number  of  peacekeepers  plummeted  to 
10,000  in  1997  before  again  rising  to  30,000  in  2000  when  the  Brahimi 
Report  was  written.""2  In  the  1970s  and  1980s  the  largest  UN  missions 
operated  with  6,000  to  7,000  forces.31  In  1994  the  UN  Protection  Force 
in  Bosnia  (UNPROFOR)  had  35,000  peacekeepers,  support  personnel, 
military  observers,  civilian  police,  international  civilian  staff  and 
local  staff  under  its  command.  Where  previous  missions  had  been 
generally  dispersed  around  the  world,32  in  the  1990s  18  missions  were 
assigned  to  Africa  and  seven  to  the  Balkans.24 

As  the  number  of  forces  and  missions  rose  costs  soared.  In  1988 
peacekeeping  cost  the  UN  $230  million;  in  1990,  $400  million;  and  in 

1994  it  jumped  to  $3.46  billion,  almost  four  times  the  regular  budget  of 


the  UN . 3 5  In  1997  the  peacekeeping  budget  fell  to  about  $1  billion.  By 
1999,  because  of  the  deployments  to  East  Timor,  Kosovo,  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  operation  of  12  other  active  missions,  the  authorized  military 
strength  of  UN  peacekeeping  forces  stood  at  30,000  at  a  cost  of  $2.5 
billion . 36 

More  important  than  the  vast  fluctuation  of  troops  and  money,  the 
most  dramatic  change  came  in  operational  fundamentals.  The  desired  end 
state  for  UN  missions  became  more  expansive.  UN  peacekeeping 
ambitiously  shed  its  old  skin  in  Somalia  in  1992.  Striding  over  past 
reservations  about  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  nations, 
the  UN  began  to  conduct  operations  that  dealt  with  non-state  actors  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation.37  Instead  of  maintaining  a  cease-fire, 
nation-building  became  an  objective.38  UN  peacekeeping  missions 
expanded.  Components  were  added  for  human  rights,  civilian 
administration,  civilian  police,  elections,  economic  rehabilitation, 
repatriation,  and  maintaining  oversight  of  the  non-government  agencies 
and  private  volunteer  organizations  that  flooded  UN  mission  areas.39 

In  these  new,  expanded  missions,  the  UN  found  itself  embroiled  in 
intrastate,  as  opposed  to  interstate,  conflicts.  The  belligerents  it 
faced  were  secessionist  movements,  warlords,  or  other  local  actors  whose 
consent  to  the  deployment  of  a  UN  peacekeeping  force  was  neither  sought 
nor  necessary.  As  UN  peacekeeping  sailed  into  intrastate  disputes  it 
also  slipped  its  mooring  from  the  complementary  political  and  economic 
activities  that  tempered  conflict  during  the  proxy  wars.40 

The  clan  leaders,  ethnic  army  generals,  warlords,  para-military 
forces,  and  large  collection  of  brigands  the  UN  peacekeepers  confronted 
had  slight  interest  in  their  disputes  being  concluded  by  mediation, 
negotiation,  or  cooperation.41  For  some,  the  conflicts  consuming  their 


countries  provided  them  rich  opportunities  for  personal  profit.  For 
others  the  cessation  of  hostilities  brought  about  by  UN  intervention 
merely  constituted  an  operational  pause  between  engagements.  For  many, 
whether  the  operation  was  called  peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcement, 
the  methods  of  the  UN  during  the  1990s  offered  great  opportunity  to 
manipulate  the  international  community  and  to  avoid  any  resolution  to 
the  crisis.43  These  untethered  actors  and  malefactors  at  the  centers  of 
regional  crisis  too  often  raised  a  military  challenge  UN  peacekeeping 
efforts  could  not  meet.44 

To  be  fair,  a  number  of  UN  missions  performed  well.  Successes  in 
Namibia,  El  Salvador,  Cambodia,  Mozambique,  and  Croatia  deserve  special 
notice.45  However,  the  failures  of  UN  peace  operations  in  the  1990s  were 
more  than  the  costs  of  wrenching  change  from  a  venerated  institution. 
They  added  to  modern  horror.  Peacekeepers  were  murdered  in  Mogadishu 
and  Kigali,  taken  hostage  in  Bosnia  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  unable  to 
protect  or  intervene  during  the  genocide  and  war  crimes  in  Rwanda  and 
Srebrenica.  Considering  the  long  duration  and  inconclusive  results  of 
many  UN  peacekeeping  missions,  the  competency  of  the  UN  to  advance 
international  peace  through  military  activities  seemed  an  open  question. 

The  UN  a  long  time  to  answer  this  question.  Finally,  in  November  and 
December  of  1999,  it  published  detailed  investigations  of  what  are 
considered  the  worse  tragedies  of  UN  peacekeeping:  the  1994  genocide  in 
Rwanda  and  the  1995  fall  of  Srebrenica.46  These  investigations  concluded 
that  grave  failures  occurred  at  many  levels  within  the  UN  and  among  the 
member  states  that  led  directly  to  massive  loss  of  life.47  Following 
the  release  of  these  reports  Secretary  General  Annan  commissioned  the 
Brahimi  panel  to  review  all  aspects  of  UN  peace  operations.48 


The  Brahimi  Report 


Starting  in  March  2000,  the  work  of  the  panel  chaired  by  Ambassador 
Brahimi  lasted  four  months.  Beyond  the  Rwanda  and  Srebrenica  reports, 
another  compelling  reason  for  a  complete  review  of  UN  peace  operations 
were  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  four  UN  peacekeeping  missions 
created  in  1999:  Kosovo  (UNMIK),  East  Timor  (UNTAET) ,  Sierra  Leone 
(UNAMSIL) ,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  (MONUC) .  Meanwhile, 
a  fifth  mission,  to  monitor  the  armistice  between  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea, 
also  loomed. 4S 

The  Brahimi  panel  interviewed  UN  personnel  at  each  ongoing 
missions,  reviewed  the  current  literature  on  UN  peace  operations,  and 
relied  on  their  own  extensive  personal  experience  within  the  UN 
system.50  The  panel  punctuated  its  efforts  with  three  separate  public 
three-day  sessions.  The  Brahimi  panel  produced  its  results  quickly. 

This  permitted  Secretary  General  Annan  to  release  the  Brahimi  Report  as 
a  topic  for  Millennium  Summit  of  the  Heads  of  State  at  the  UN 
Headquarters  in  September  2000,  beginning  at  the  highest  governmental 
level  the  long  process  of  implementation.51 

With  freshness  borne  of  necessity,  the  Brahimi  Report  made  blunt 
statements  about  the  United  Nations.  The  standard  it  set  to  judge  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  was  whether  the  UN  was  meeting  the  challenge  of 
saving  future  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war.  "Over  the  last 
decade,  the  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  failed  to  meet  the  challenge, 
and  it  can  do  no  better  today."52  Member  states  have  an  essential 
responsibility  to  "strengthen  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
support  provided  to  the  United  Nations  system  to  carry  out  that 
responsibility."53  An  effective  collection  and  assessment  capability  of 
information  that  includes  "an  enhanced  conflict  early  warning  system 


that  can  detect  and  recognize  the  threat  or  risk  of  conflict  or 


genocide"  is  required.54  The  UN  must  increase  its  capacity  for  an 
integrated  approach  to  preventive  and  post-conflict  peace-building 
activities.  The  capacity  for  UN  Headquarters  to  plan  peace  operations 
required  dramatic  improvement.  "While  the  United  Nations  has  acquired 
considerable  expertise  in  planning,  mounting,  and  executing  traditional 
peacekeeping  operations,  it  has  yet  to  acquire  the  capacity  needed  to 
deploy  more  complex  operations  rapidly  and  sustain  them  effectively."55 

Finally,  holding  UN  personnel  to  high  standards  that  rewards  merit  and 
dismisses  incompetence  is  an  imperative.56 

The  main  body  of  the  report  then  provided  a  justification  of  how 
the  57  specific  recommendations  the  report  contained  remedied  the 
deficiencies  of  UN  peacekeeping  operations.57  A  large  number  of  these 
deal  with  personnel  and  internal  UN  processes  that  can  only  be  resolved 
by  policy  decisions  reached  between  the  member  nations  and  the 
Secretariat  in  New  York.58  The  other  recommendations  mix  bold 
innovation  with  a  few  surprisingly  rudimentary  corrections. 

The  Brahimi  panel  proposed  radical  breaks  from  usual  UN  practices. 
The  first  major  change  would  start  with  the  initial  movement  of  military 
units  to  the  mission  area.  Presently  UN  forces  are  often  unable  to  begin 
unit  travel  to  the  crisis  area  no  sooner  than  120  days  from  when  they 
are  notified  by  the  UN's  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO)  . 59 

Several  factors  contribute  to  this  delay.  They  include  the  world¬ 
wide  dispersion  of  troop-contributing  nations,  their  distance  from 
mission  areas,  the  diminishing  stockpile  of  recycled  mission  support 
equipment  located  in  Brindisi,  Italy,  and  the  necessity  for  the  UN  to 
contract  and  schedule  strategic  lift.  Full  deployment  can  take  more 
than  a  year  . 60 


To  gain  the  advantage  prompt  projection  of  military  force  provides 


to  an  operation,  the  panel  recommended  the  UN  develop  ways  to  quickly 
maneuver  its  forces  to  the  crisis  area.61  To  capture  the  momentum  for 
peace  available  during  the  six  to  twelve  weeks  following  a  ceasefire, 
the  report  urges  "rapid  and  effective"  deployment  of  the  UN  mission 
headquarters  within  15  days  of  the  Security  Council's  approval  of  a 
mandate.  The  forces  of  traditionally  sized  peacekeeping  operations 
(about  1,000)  should  follow  within  30  days  and  the  larger,  complex 
peacekeeping  missions  (about  3,000  personnel)  should  be  deployed  within 
90  days.62  For  this  rapidly  deployed  force  to  be  immediately  effective 
upon  arrival  in  the  mission  area,  the  panel  recommended  six  important 
changes . 

First,  despite  52  years  as  an  ongoing  international  military 
activity,  the  UN  lacks  a  formal  mechanism  to  rapidly  assemble  a 
mission.6"'  It  maintains  no  "battle-rosters"  or  crisis-manning  lists  that 
are  formally  maintained  to  quickly  put  together  a  staff.  To  correct 
this  rudimentary  shortcoming,  the  panel  recommended  the  UN  develop  a 
database  of  pre-screened  military  officers,  civilian  police  officers, 
and  civilian  technical  experts  that  are  available  to  be  called  to  New 
York  within  seven  days.  Second,  have  the  notified  staff  members  meet  in 
New  York  instead  of  introducing  themselves  in  the  mission  area.64  Once 
these  new  mission  staff  members  arrive  at  UN  Headquarters,  they  would 
receive  situation  and  orientation  briefings  and  start  the  team-building 
process.  Working  with  the  mission  planners  in  the  Department  of 
Peacekeeping  Operations  (DPKO) ,  this  newly  formed  staff  would  undertake 
the  task  of  starting  up  the  mission.  However,  in  a  significant  break 


from  past  practices,  this  effort  would  not  be  conducted  in  isolation. 


65 


To  cut  the  Gordian  knot  constricting  unity  of  effort  within  the  UN 


system,  the  panel's  third  recommendation  for  rapidly  deploying  effective 
UN  forces  broadens  the  effort  of  creating  and  supporting  missions.  The 
UN  Headquarters  lacks  a  single  focal  point  for  political  analysis, 
military  operations,  civilian  police,  electoral  assistance,  human 
rights,  development,  humanitarian  assistance,  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  public  information,  logistics,  finance,  and  personnel 
recruitment.  Although  DPKO  was  created  in  1992  with  this  in  mind,  its 
extraordinarily  slim  capabilities  have  been  gravely  overmatched  by  the 
mammoth  burden.66  To  provide  a  comprehensive  effort  for  creating  and 
supporting  missions,  the  Brahimi  Report  recommends  creating  an 
Integrated  Mission  Task  Force  (IMTF)  that  includes  the  many  distinct 
units,  organizations,  funds,  and  specialized  agencies  of  the  UN67  that 
will  provide  money,  people,  and  program  guidance  to  the  operational 
mission . 

Like  the  efforts  in  private  industry68  and  the  U.S.  military  when 
forming  crisis  action  planning  teams,  this  concept  requires  the  many  UN 
entities  to  each  dedicate  a  full-time  representative  to  work  in  the 
IMTF.  Under  the  lead  of  DPKO,  the  IMTF  participants  would  coordinate 
and  synchronize  the  contributions  of  their  parent  organizations  within 
the  overall  mission  while  also  serving  as  liaison  officers  back  to 
their  parent  organization  to  ensure  that  timely,  correct,  information 
about  the  mission  planning  is  being  communicated  and  acted  upon.  All  of 
the  energy  of  the  IMTF  would  be  directed  towards  mission  specific 
planning  and  support  --a  previously  unknown  concept  in  UN  mission 
planning.  This  means  the  IMTF  would  produce  a  mutually  agreed  upon 
entrance  strategy,  tasks  and  responsibilities  for  the  various  components 
of  the  mission,  timelines,  measures  of  effectiveness,  and  follow-on 


courses  of  action.69  Once  the  mission  deployed  with  its  entrance 
strategy  and  goals,  the  IMTF  would  remain  in  existence  at  UN 
Headquarters  to  continue  to  provide  integrated  support  for  the 
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mission . 

The  fourth  major  change  the  panel  recommended  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  rapidly  deployed  UN  missions  is  tactical.  In 
traditional  UN  peacekeeping  lightly  armed  forces  --usually  foot-mobile 

infantry  with  little  logistical  capability -  served  as  the  mission 

building  blocks.  To  decrease  the  friction  of  interoperability  and 
increase  the  striking  power  of  UN  military  operations  the  Brahimi  Report 
recommends  changing  from  battalions  to  brigades  of  about  5,000  troops.71 

Countries  with  smaller  militaries  that  desire  to  participate  in  UN 
operations  would  be  encouraged  to  adopt  the  Scandinavian  model  of  the 
so-called  Standing  High  Readiness  Brigade  (SHIRBRIG) .  In  this 
arrangement  nations  contribute  separate  force  components  to  form  the 
brigade  and  train  together  with  familiar  leadership,  common  equipment, 
doctrine,  organic  mobility  assets  and  logistical  support.72 

Swapping  light  battalions  for  effective,  rapidly  deploying  brigades 
is  a  change  that  will  consume  Herculean  labor.  For  the  concept  to  work 
the  UN  will  need  to  develop  achievable  training  and  equipment  standards. 
To  avoid  the  deployment  of  "naked"  forces  that  have  occurred  in  the 
past,  the  UN  will  have  to  conduct  inspections  to  confirm  that 
contributed  troops  meet  UN  standards.73  Comprehensive,  authoritative 
doctrine  for  UN  forces  that  guides  their  functions  in  all  phases  of  the 
operat ion--an  organizational  template  that  has  eluded  description  for  52 
years--  would  have  to  be  written.  The  Department  of  Peacekeeping 
Operations  must  create  a  global  logistic  strategy  that  will  support  the 
rapid  deployment  goals,  embracing  the  possibility  of  the  nearly 


simultaneous  creation  of  several  missions  as  occurred  in  1  999. 74 
Finally,  developing  an  overarching  strategy  for  acquiring  information 
technology,  analyzing  and  disseminating  all-source  information 
(intelligence),  and  employing  information  operations  to  securely  knit 
peacekeeping  missions  and  the  entire  UN  system  to  the  actual  situation 
on  the  ground  must  occur.75 

The  fifth  change  the  panel  proposes  to  ensure  more  effective  UN 
missions  is  operational.  When  the  UN  brigades  arrive  in  the  mission 
area,  muscular  peacekeeping  should  begin.  The  Brahimi  panel  believes  UN 
forces  require  the  authority  to  use  force  to  defend  themselves,  civilian 
members  of  the  component,  and  the  mission  mandate.76  "Rules  of 
engagement  should  not  limit  contingents  to  stroke-f or-st roke  response 
but  should  allow  ripostes  sufficient  to  silence  a  source  of  deadly 
fire. ..and  not  force  United  Nations  contingents  to  cede  the  initiative  to 
their  attackers."77  " [W]here  one  party  to  a  peace  agreement  clearly  and 
incont rovert ibly  is  violating  its  terms,  continued  equal  treatment  of 
all  parties  by  the  United  Nations  can  in  the  best  case  result  in 
ineffectiveness  and  in  the  worst  may  amount  to  complicity  with  evil."78 

Instead  of  the  neutrality  of  traditional  peacekeeping,  the  report 
asserts  that  modern  peacekeepers  should  strive  for  impartiality  and 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter  and  the  mission  mandate. 

" [ I ] mpartiality  is  not  the  same  as  neutrality  or  equal  treatment  of  all 
parties  in  all  cases  for  all  time,  which  can  amount  to  a  policy  of 
appeasement.  In  some  cases,  local  parties  consist  not  of  moral  equals 
but  of  obvious  aggressors  and  victims,  and  peacekeepers  may  not  only  be 

operationally  justified  in  using  force  but  morally  compelled  to  do 

!! 


SO  . 
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The  sixth  change  the  Brahimi  panel  offered  to  make  UN  missions  more 


effective  was  a  better  sequencing  of  the  peacekeeping  tasks.  New  UN 
doctrine  should  be  written  and  implemented  to  conduct  peace-building 
tasks  in  the  areas  the  UN  brigades  secured.  Programs  that  disarm, 
demobilize,  and  reintegrate  (DDR)  the  former  combatants  into  civil 
society  must  occur  in  the  early  phases  of  the  mission.80  The  duties  of 
UN  civilian  police  (CIVPOL)  should  be  shifted  from  solely  monitoring 
local  police  authorities  to  actively  encouraging  the  return  of  the  rule 
of  law  to  the  war-torn  area.  This  means  employing  the  expertise  of 
CIVPOL  to  training  police  forces  to  a  international  standard,  assisting 
the  creation  of  impartial  judiciary,  and  developing  or  maintaining  a 
humane  penal  system.81  Finally,  to  undergird  the  many  facets  of  the 
peace-building  process,  the  Brahimi  Report  recommends  the  UN  develop  a 
generic  legal  code  that  meets  all  international  standards  of  fairness 
and  human  rights  protection  that  can  be  used  by  the  UN  when  it  is 
conducting  all  the  functions  of  a  domestic  government. 

The  Brahimi  Report  concludes  by  acknowledging  that  its 
implementation  requires  a  significant  change  of  UN  culture.  Promises  to 
strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  United  Nations  to  end  strife  and  maintain 
or  restore  peace  must  be  acted  upon.82  Only  then  will  the  United 
Nations  have,  "the  ability  to  fulfil  its  great  promise  and  to  justify 
the  confidence  and  trust  placed  in  it  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
humankind .  " 83 

After  reviewing  the  Brahimi  Report's  litany  of  recommendations  the 
question  is  whether  its  recommendations  will  be  acted  upon.  To  judge 
this,  it  is  useful  to  consider  how  the  UN  works.  For  the  panel's 
recommendations  to  be  implemented,  mustering  a  strong  consensus  of  their 
obvious  value  is  required.  The  formal  approval  chain  for  these 


expensive,  fundamental  changes  runs  through  the  Security  Council,  the 
General  Assembly,  and  to  the  capitals  of  the  member  nat ions--most 
notably  the  United  States,  the  single  largest  contributor  to  the  UN  and 
the  world's  remaining  global  power.  This  helps  explain  why,  despite  the 
many  paragraphs  of  tough  talk,  the  Brahimi  Report  actually  describes 
operational  minimums  for  the  UN  peacekeeping  to  competently  conduct 
complex  modern  peacekeeping  missions.  It  also  explains  why  the  report's 
57  recommendations  are  consistent  with  other  longstanding  suggestions 
made  by  the  U.S.84  and  others  to  improve  UN  peace  operations.85 
Relevance  of  the  Brahimi  Report  For  U.S.  Unified  Commanders  in  Chief 

Whether  or  not  the  UN  adopts  its  proposals  the  Brahimi  Report  is 
important  to  U.S.  regional  CINCs.  Its  flaying  autopsy  of  UN  peace 
operations  graphically  exposed  the  tangled  ways  and  limited  means  used 
to  pursue  laudatory  ends.  Yet,  however  flawed  UN  peace  operations  may 
currently  be,  the  creation  and  conduct  of  UN  missions  in  a  CINC's  area- 
of-responsibility (AOR)  constitutes  a  significant  military  event. 

UN  peacekeeping  operations  only  occur  when  there  is  near  unanimity 
of  international  opinion  that  a  crisis  is  a  threat  to  international 
peace.86  Such  a  crisis  will  most  likely  be  harming  U.S.  national 
interests  by  disrupting  economic  activities,  injuring  U.S.  citizens, 
threatening  human  rights,  or  undermining  democratic  values.87  Nations  in 
the  CINC's  AOR  will  react  to  the  crisis  in  numerous  ways.  Some  nations 
will  assist  the  UN  mission  by  providing  troops,  material  support,  and 
access  rights  to  ports  and  airfields.88  Others  may  be  at  risk  of  being 
drawn  into  the  conflict  because  of  incursion  of  their  territory  by 
refugees,  insurgents,  or  guerillas.89  Because  the  U.S.  pays  a  quarter  of 
the  cost  of  all  UN  peacekeeping  operations  the  National  Command 


Authority  and  Congress  will  certainly  be  seeking  the  CINC's  assessment 


of  the  operation.  Finally,  as  both  a  grim  historical  note  and  a  matter 


of  readiness,  when  UN  missions  fail,  the  U.S.  frequently  has  to  conduct 
unilateral  or  coalition  operations.90 

Given  the  operational  shortcomings  of  UN  peacekeeping  described  in 
the  Brahimi  Report,  the  U.S.  regional  CINCs  should  take  steps  to  improve 
the  chances  of  success  for  UN  operations.  First,  the  names  of  U.S. 
military  officers  and  civilian  specialists  should  promptly  be  provided 
to  DPKO  as  available  to  help  form  the  staff  nucleus  in  New  York  for  new 
missions  in  the  CINC's  AOR.  This  step  is  separate  from  the  more 
contentious  question  of  assigning  U.S.  units  to  UN  command.  It  provides 
to  the  UN  considerable  expertise  in  staff  planning  for  complex  coalition 
operations.  The  U.S.  has  extensive  doctrine  on  organizing  combined, 
joint,  civil-military  operations  for  success  across  the  spectrum  of 
conflict.91  Second,  U.S.  CINC  concept  plans  (CONPLANS)  should  be 
reviewed  to  determine  the  feasibility  assisting  the  rapid  deployment  of 
UN  forces  to  mission  areas  as  described  in  the  Brahimi  Report.  This 
step  should  consider  inter-theater  airlift  to  move  UN  forces  from  one 
mission  to  another.  This  CONPLAN  review  should  also  determine  the 
conditions  where  U.S.  interests  would  support  employing  the  unparalleled 
capability  of  the  U.S.  for  port  and  airfield  operations  in  an  austere 
environment  to  permit  the  reception  of  UN  forces.  Although  matters  of 
cost  abound,  by  any  calculation  a  successful  UN  operation  is  vastly  less 
expensive  than  a  unilateral  U.S.  action. 

Another  reason  for  the  Brahimi  Report's  significance  to  U.S.  CINCs 
is  the  expanded  opportunities  and  legitimacy  it  offers  to  U.S.  regional 
peacetime  engagement  activities.  As  the  current  list  of  troop 
contributing  nations  to  UN  operations  displays,  peacekeeping  operations 
are  a  global  growth  industry  for  military  forces  of  the  developing 


world.93  For  numerous  reasons,  this  participation  shows  that  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  are  accepted  as  legitimate  multinational 
military  activities  by  countries  from  all  the  U.S.  regional  CINCs ' 

AORs  . 94 

United  States  engagement  activities  that  assist  these  countries  to 
train,  equip,  organize  and  exercise  their  forces  for  greater 
effectiveness  during  UN  peace  operations  garner  positive  cooperation. 
Presently  11  African  countries  participate  in  two  programs  the  U.S. 
European  Command  (EUCOM)  conducts  that  are  consistent  with  what  the 
Brahimi  Report  requests.  Called  the  African  Crisis  Response  Initiative 
(ACRI)95  and  Operation  Focus  Relief96  the  distinction  between  the  two 
programs  is  that  ACRI  intends  to  improve  peace  operations  capability  at 
the  brigade  and  battalion  level  while  Operation  Focus  Relief  will 
provide  battalions  to  the  UN  mission  in  Sierra  Leone  (UNAMSIL) .  Like 
all  popular  engagement  programs,  beyond  assisting  the  UN  and  visibly 
displaying  the  U.S.  intention  to  breathe  life  into  promises,  ACRI  and 
Operation  Focus  Relief  provide  the  U.S.  the  ancillary  benefits  of 
gaining  access  to  these  eleven  countries,  improving  interoperability, 
and  enhancing  relations  with  friendly  foreign  forces.97  Because 
international  forces  from  all  regional  CINC  AORs  participate  in  UN 
operations,  these  two  programs  are  ripe  for  expanding  peacetime 
engagement  activities  in  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  U.S.  South  Command,  and 
U.S.  Central  Command. 

Beyond  training  and  equipping  programs,  large  exercises  could  also 
be  conducted  to  improve  readiness  for  peace  operations  as  occurring 
during  Native  Fury/Natural  Fire  2000.  In  the  U.S.  Central  Command 
(USCENTCOM)  exercise  the  U.S.,  Kenyan,  Tanzanian,  and  Ugandan  forces 


participated  in  brigade  size  maneuvers  in  a  complex  UN  peace  operation 


scenario. 9d  From  training,  exercise,  and  lessons  learned  from  actual 
employment  in  UN  operations,  the  U.S.  could  take  the  next  step  for 
enhancing  international  interoperability  by  writing  the  much  needed 
doctrine  for  UN  peace  operations.  Given  the  feast  of  opportunities  for 
peacetime  engagement  activities  with  friendly  foreign  nations  the 
recommendations  for  improving  UN  peace  operations  contain,  the  U.S. 
military  should  consider  the  Brahimi  Report  a  fulfilling  strategic 
buffet . 

Conclusions 

The  decision  to  adopt  the  changes  in  UN  peace  operations  proposed 
by  the  Brahimi  Report  rests  at  the  highest  level  of  international 
politics.  For  U.S.  regional  CINCs,  the  distillation  of  the  UN's  bitter 
experiences  during  peace  operations  in  the  1990s  is  of  great  value  no 
matter  what  action  the  world  community  takes.  Understanding  clearly  the 
weaknesses  of  UN  operations  permits  U.S.  CINCs  to  take  steps  that  assist 
the  UN  to  achieve  its  mission  without  encountering  the  several 
difficulties  that  can  arise  from  assigning  U.S.  units  to  UN  duty. 

These  steps  can  range  from  augmenting  the  UN's  planning  effort, 
conducting  supporting  operations,  and  assisting  troop  contributing 
nations  around  the  world  provide  more  capable,  interoperable  forces  to 
UN  missions.  These  steps  protect  U.S.  interests,  shape  the 
international  community  to  prepare  now  for  an  uncertain  future,  and 
advance  U.S.  objectives  of  security,  human  rights,  and  democracy.  For 
these  reasons  the  U.S.  military  should  immediately  seize  the  opportunity 
to  aggressively  support  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Brahimi 
Report . 


Recommendations 


U.S.  regional  CINCs  should  support  UN  Peacekeeping  Operations  by 
sending  U.S.  officers  to  augment  the  DPKO  mission  planning  staff  for 
those  peacekeeping  missions  in  the  CINC's  AOR  whether  or  not  the  U.S. 
will  be  a  troop  contributing  nation. 

Concept  plans  maintained  by  U.S.  CINCs  should  be  reviewed  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  providing  U.S.  military  assistance  to 
rapidly  deploy  to  an  austere  environment  UN  peacekeeping  forces  that  are 
anticipated  within  15-90  days  from  the  approval  of  the  UN  mandate. 

The  U.S.  regional  CINCs  should  place  a  high  priority  on  peacetime 
engagement  activities  such  as  exercises,  training,  and  developing 
doctrine  that  improves  the  operational  capability  of  foreign  forces  to 
participate  in  UN  operations  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Brahimi  Report. 

Criteria  should  be  developed  to  expand  to  other  U.S.  CINC  AORs  the 
two  United  States  European  Command  programs  to  train  and  equip  foreign 
national  troops  for  participation  in  UN  peacekeeping  missions,  the 


African  Crisis  Response  Initiative  and  Operation  Focus  Relief. 


Table  1 

UN  Peace  Operations  Conducted  Between  1948  and  1988 


Region/Country-  Mission  Name 

Middle  East  -  UNTSO 
India/Pakistan  -  UNMOGIP 
Middle  East  -  UNEF  I 
Middle  East  -  UNEF  I 
Lebannon  -  UNOGIL 
Congo  -  ONUC 
West  New  Guinea  -  UNSF 
Yemen  -  UNYOM 
Cyprus  -  UNFICYP 
India/Pakistan  -  UNIPOM 
Golan  Heights  -  UNDOF 
Lebanon  -  UNIFIL 
Afghanistan/Pakistan  -  UNGOMAP 
Iran/Iraq  -  UNIIMOG 
Angola  -  UNAVEM  I 


Creation/Completion 

June  1948  -- 

January  1949  -- 
November  1956  to  June  1967 
November  1956  to  June  1967 
June  1958  to  December  1958 
July  1960  to  June  1964 

October  1962  to  April  1963 
July  1963  to  September  1964 
March  1964  -- 

September  1965  to  March  1966 
June  1974  -- 
March  1978  -- 

May  1988  to  March  1990 
August  1988  to  February  1991 
December  1988  to  May  1991 


UN  Peace  Operations 

Region/Country-  Mission  Name 

Middle  East  -  UNTSO 


Table  2 

Conducted  Between  1989  and  2000 

Creation/Completion 

June  1948  -- 


India/Pakistan 


UNMOGIP 


January  1949 


Cyprus 


UNFICYP 


March  1964 


Golan  Heights  -  UNDOF 
Lebanon  -  UNIFIL 
Afghanistan/Pakistan  -  UNGOMAP 
Iran/Iraq  -  UNIIMOG 
Angola  -  UNAVEM  I 
Namibia  -  UNTAG 
Central  America  -  ONUCA 
Western  Sahara  -  MINURSO 
Iraq/Kuwait  -  UNIKOM 


June  1974  -- 
March  1978  -- 

May  1988  to  March  1990 
August  1988  to  February  1991 
December  1988  to  May  1991 
April  1989  to  March  1990 
November  1989  to  January  1992 
April  1991  -- 
April  1991  -- 


EL  Salvador  -  ONUSAL 


Angola  -  UNAVEM  II 


Cambodia  -  UNAMIC 


July  1991  to  April  1995 
May  1991  to  February  1995 
October  1991  to  March  1992 


Former  Yugoslavia  -  UNPROFOR 


Cambodia  -  UNTAC 


Somalia  -  UNOSOM  I 


Mozambique  -  ONUMOZ 


February  1992  to  March  1995 
March  1992  to  September  1993 
April  1992  to  March  1993 
December  1992  to  December  1994 


UN  Peace  Operations 

Region/Country-  Mission  Name 
Somalia  -  UNOSOM  II 

Rwanda/Uganda  -  UNOMUR 
Georgia  -  UNOMIG 
Liberia  -  UNOMIL 
Haiti-  UNMIH 
Rwanda  -  UNAMIR 
Chad/Libya  -  UNASOG 


Table  2 

Conducted  Between  1989  and  2000 
Creation/Completion 

March  1993  to  March  1995 
June  1993  to  September  1994 
August  1993  -- 
September  1993  to  September 
September  1993  to  June  1996 

October  1993  to  March  1996 
May  1994  to  June  1994 


1997 


Tajikistan  -  UNMOT 

Angola  -  UNAVEM  III 

Croatia  -  UNCRO 

Former  Yugoslav  Republic 
of  Macedonia  -  UNPREDEP 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  - 

Croatia  -  UNMOP 

Croatia  -  UNTAES 

Haiti  -  UNSMIH 

Guatemala  -  MINUGUA 

Angola  -  MONUA 

Haiti-  UNTMIH 

Haiti  -  MIPONUH 


December  1994  to  May  2000 
February  1995  to  June  1997 
March  1995  to  January  1996 

March  1995  to  February  1999 
UNMIBH  December  1995  — 

January  1996  -- 
January  1996  to  January  1998 
July  1996  to  July  1997 
January  1997  to  May  1997 
June  1997  to  February  1999 
August  1997  to  November  1997 

December  1997  to  March  2000 


Table  2 

UN  Peace  Operations  Conducted  Between  1989  and  2000 


Region /Count ry- 

Central  Africa 
Sierra  Leone  - 
Croatia  -  UNPSG 
Kosovo  -  UNMIK 
East  Timor-  UNTAET 
Sierra  Leone  -  UNAMSIL 
Democratic  Republic  of  The  Congo 


February  2000 
July  1998  to  October  1999 
January  1998  to  October  1998 
June  1999  -- 
October  1999  -- 

October  1999  -- 
-  MONUC  December  1999  — 


Mission  Name  Creation/Completion 

Republic  -  MINURCA  April  1998  to 

UNOMSIL 


Ethiopia  and  Eritrea 


UNMEE 


July  2000 


Table  3 

UN  Peace  Operations  2001 


Region/Country-  Mission  Name 

Middle  East  -  UNTSO 

India-Pakist an  -  UNMOGIP 

Cyprus  -  UNFICYP 

Golan  Heights  -  UNDOF 

Lebanon  -  UNIFIL 

Western  Sahara  -  MINURSO 

Iraq/Kuwait  -  UNIKOM 

Georgia  -  UNOMIG 

Bosnia  &  Herzegovina  -  UNMIBH 

Croatia  -  UNMOP 

Kosovo  -  UNMIK 

East  Timor-  UNTAET 

Sierra  Leone  -  UNAMSIL 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo 

Ethiopia  and  Eritrea  -  UNMEE 


Creation 

June  1948  -- 

January  1949 
March  1964  -- 
June  1974  -- 
March  1978  -- 

April  1991  -- 
April  1991  -- 
August  1993  -- 

December  1995 
January  1996  -- 
June  1999  -- 
October  1999  -- 

October  1999  -- 
-  MONUC  December  1999 
July  2000  -- 
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